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The Month. 


tT". discovery of four large defalcations in United 

States mints within the space of two years has doubt- 
less raised in many minds a wonder why the President 
has not placed the Mint Service under the Civil Service 
Rules. This suggestion is founded, not upon any theory 
that competitive examination as a preliminary to ap- 
pointment insures the moral character, as well as the 
mental and physical qualifications, of the appointee, 
but upon the lesson of experience that the elimination 
of patronage and spoils in the organization of the serv- 
ice gives actually greater independence to the appoint- 
ing officer in his choice of subordinates and hence closer 
control of their work, while at the same time the em- 
ployees are made to feel that they can depend on no one 
to help them out of trouble if they go wrong, but must 
suffer the full penalty of the law. If a superintendent 
were compelled to select his subordinates solely for the 
kind and quantity of the work they can do for the Gov- 
ernment, and not for the sake of doing a favor for Sen- 
ator This or Committeeman That, he would be in a far 
better position to hold them up to the high mark of 
duty ; and they would know that good behavior alone 
would keep them in their places, regardless of the inter- 
cessions or commands of a powerful patron. 





Throwing aside the question of losses by dishonesty, 
the losses by inefficiency, resulting from the present 
method of employing and changing subordinates, are 
startling. How many persons know that the sweep-cel- 
lar at the Philadelphia Mint yields from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars a year in the precious metals which find 
their way into the dust and rubbish? The men in charge 
of the cellar need to be not only honest but more than 
ordinarily careful. The melter and refiner is responsi- 
ble for the faithfulness of the sweep-cellar men, and is 
supposed to recommend candidates for these positions, 
yet as a matter of fact he is given little or no voice in 
their selection. He is often called upon, for form’s 
sake, to recommend men of whom he knows nothing, 
but who are chosen over his head by the superintendent. 
The superintendent makes his choice with reference to 
the discharge of some political debt or to oblige a per- 





sonal friend. One such appointee in recent years proved 
to be a thief. In another case a superintendent wanted 
to appoint a sweep cellar man, but the melter and refiner 
objected on the ground that the candidate did not know 
anything about the duties of the place. The superin- 
tendent met this difficulty by appointing his man a 
helper, and, after leaving him in that position till he 
could be assumed to have mastered the routine, dis- 
charged the old employee in charge of the cellar and 
promoted the helper to the vacant place. This promo- 
tion in its turn left a vacancy in the helper’s place, 
which was promptly filled by the appointment of another 
party henchman from outside. Thus even the sweep- 
cellar is made a training-school for educating raw 
recruits at Government expense; and about as soon as 
one novice has learned his duties, a change of adminis- 
tration turns him out and gives his place to another. 
This represents a needless wastage of time, energy and 
material which, though possibly not large in each indi- 
vidual instance, makes an aggregate of no modest pro- 
portions, 


If there is one office in the Mint establishment which, 
more than any other, seems to demand expert service, 
it is that of assayer. Yet the writer was informed by 
an eminent authority, a few months ago, that at that 
time there was not a single assayer in any United 
States mint who held a degree in chemistry from any 
institution of recognized rank. In other words, there 
was not one who could be considered a chemist in the 
broader sense. The division and subdivision of labor 
under the present organization are far-reaching. In 
one mint visited by the writer, two men make up 
assays of gold from samples taken from bars, The 
product of their work is turned over to a furnace-man, 
who cupels the assays and prepares them for the separa- 
tion of the silver, ridding them of the baser metals. 
They are then passed on to a third process, conducted 
by a fresh pair of hands, whereby the silver is sepa- 
rated. Finally the assays are returned to the men who 
first handled them, and who now complete the work. 
No one of the several men employed in this series of 
processes would be competent to perform them all if 
necessary. It may be argued that greater general effect- 
iveness is attained by dividing the work, but it does not 
follow that division of labor means ignorance of all 
except one of the separated tasks. How much more 
effective would the organization be if every member 
were able to take up the work of the assay at any stage 
and complete it! 


The first step toward a reform in Mint methods on the 
scientific side would be a rule confining appointments 
to the lowest grades of the service, each candidate to 
pass a searching examination in general chemistry and 
metallurgy. Then when a vacancy occurred in one of 
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the higher grades, it could be filled by promotion, for 
there would be no dearth of competent juniors ambi- 
tious to worktheir way up. The Mint Service should be 
considered as a whole, as the Army and Navy now are 
and as the Railway Mail Service is coming to be. 
Geographical lines should be extinguished. Ifa va- 
cancy occurred in a good position at Boise City or San 
Francisco, it would give the entire service a wholesome 
stimulus to let the juniors at New York and St. Louis 
and Charlotte compete for promotion to the higher 
rank and pay. Besides the immediate saving of money 
to the Government from having only experienced men 
in every place of responsibility, such a system would 
promote an esprit de corps among the members of the 
Mint Service, and encourage a generous emulation be- 
tween them and outside workers in similar fields. Each 
man, while spurred to individual effort for his own 
advancement, would feel a loyal pride in the entire 
service. Certainly the accomplishments of the Govern- 
ment’s scientific corps in geography, geology, astronomy, 
zoology, etc., have not been retarded by the sentiment 
which makes each man a sharer in the honors reaped by 
his department, There is no reason to suppose that the 
cultivation of a like spirit among the chemists of the 
Mint Service would be attended by any less excellent 
results, 

Assayers, melters and other expert workers in the 
mints are only human, no matter how skilful they may 
be. They realize that the first duty they owe to them- 
selves is to make a living, and that under the present 
system their opportunity of making one in Government 
employ is liable to be very brief. They have therefore 
no incentive to try to improve the general efficiency of 
their subordinates. Suppose, however, that every one 
of these men were assured that he was in his place for 
life or good behavior. Would it not be his first impulse 
to make his own work easier by training the young fel- 
lows under him so that he could shift some of his tasks 
and responsibilities to their shoulders? And when, in 
the course of nature or by a stroke of better fortune, he 
stepped out, there need not be a hitch of 2n hour in the 
operations of his office, for some well-drilled ‘‘ under- 
study’’ would be ready to take up the threads of his 
work where they fell from his hand. .A gold-melter is, 
next to an assayer, probably the most important func- 
tionary in the Mint Service. Itis his duty, forexample, 
to melt down copper and pure gold to make the alloy 
for coins. Large waste is continually occurring through 
ignorance or carelessness in melting. It takes from 
two to four years to train a melter. The loss suffered 
by the Government in this branch through the senseless 
practice of keeping up a training-school for greenhorns 
might be saved by a system of promotions which would 
insure the succession of the most competent helper to 
a melter’s place whenever one became vacant; and the 
young man who was content to swallow his pride and 
take a fire-builder’s job at the outset, would know that 
a melter’s pay, four dollars a day, was waiting for the 
hardest and best worker of his class. 

Under existing conditions, 1t would save the Govern- 
ment a-half-million dollars a year, at the very least, to 
put its refining out to private refineries. There is an 
enormous profit in refining ; and, as it is now, the Gov- 
ernment sets the price and the private refineries make 
figures which shave just below the Government’s. If 
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the Government were to advertise for competitive bids, 
the refineries would get their prices down to a minimum 
or somewhere near it, and both the Government and 
private customers would save a handsome amount. The 
reason the Government cannot now lower the cost of 
refining where it does the work itself, is because the total 
cost includes the wages and salaries paid to ‘‘ dead 
wood’’ employees who are carried on the payroll to 
please somebody, the enormous waste involved in un- 
skilful labor, etc. Wipe out these demoralizing factors, 
and the Government could get its work done at some- 
thing like private figures; but, as long as they remain 
in, the member of Congress who votes money for the 
Government to do its own refining is a false economist. 


As part of the political partisan machine, the patron- 
age of the Mint Service has always been a fruitful source 
of scandals and contention. The subordinate places 
have been distributed right and left as testimonials of 
friendship, rewards for caucus and poll work—and worse. 
The corrupt use of such positions in the mints where 
women chiefly are employed, is notorious; and many a 
hard-woiking, respectable woman has declined or 
resigned an employment which meant a few years of 
easier living, because she discovered that some of the 
companionship into which she would be thrown was 
unendurabie. It is a very short time since one superin- 
tendent retired under charges of a personal nature which 
no reputable newspaper would be willing to publish ; 
and another still clings to his place after the local press 
of his own party has denounced him for using his 
patronage to purchase his election to a more desirable 
office. Assessments by campaign committees are car- 
ried on in the mints with an effrontery which is possible 
only where the victims of such blackmail know that 
they take their official lives in their hands in offering 
any resistance. Everyone on the inside circle in na- 
tional politics will recall one hotly contested election 
in California where the party in power at Washington 
prostituted the San Francisco mint to its uses by having 
the entire coinage of silver dollars carried on there for 
the time being, thus necessitating the addition of fifty 
employees to the local payroll. 


All these abuses, and others which it would take too 
much space to recount in detail, ought to be stopped. 
They can be, by a single stroke of the President’s pen. 
Of course, such an act would call forth a loud howl from 
the spoilsmen and patronage-mongers who were hit ; but 
they have howled before, and the objects of their wrath 
still live. Let the Mint Service follow in the same line 
with the Railway Mail, the Customs and Internal Rev- 
enue Services and the Public Printing Office, History 
will do justice to the Administration which makes this 
reform, regardless of the way it may strike the boss who 
has debts to pay or the heelers who are ‘‘ out of a job.”’ 


The Republic has never been able to see that ‘faults and 
abuses ”’ were necessary fruits of the ‘‘spoils system.” It real- 
izes that it was under such a system we built up the finest Civil 
Service in the world, marvelous in the perfect accuracy with 
which the vast and complicated machinery of our Government 
could be turned over from one Administration to another and 
from one party to another.—.S¢. Louis Republic. 


The ‘ finest Civil Service in the world ’’ did not evoke 
the expressions of admiration from some quarters 
which the Repudlic lavishes upon it. The Civil Service 
which the spoils system built up was the one whose vir- 
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tues the New York Sum and several other prominent 
newspapers—was not the epudlic one of them ?—used 
to celebrate with the daily cry: ‘‘ Turn the rascals 
out!’’ Equally faulty is our contemporary’s memory 
when it comes to the accuracy with which “ the vast and 
complicated machinery of our Government could be 
turned over from one Administration to another and 
from one party to another.’’ From one Administra- 
tion to another, we grant; but from one party to 
another—oh, no! It was not till after the enact- 
ment of the Civil Service Law that the party which 
had held the reins of power for twenty-four years con- 
secutively turned the ‘‘ vast and complicated machin- 
ery’’ over to its opponent, and then by a margin so 
narrow that it has been claimed that the mere reversal 
of the votes of the Government employees who cut their 
party ticket in New York State would have turned the 
scale! If there is any virtue in the practice into which 
the Government has fallen of late, of changing hands 
every few years, the praise belongs, before all things else, 
to the Civil Service Law. 

We do wish, however, to make very emphatic our 
admission as to the smoothness with which the Govern- 
ment was handed over from one Administration to 
another under the old spoils system. Nothing has ever 
excelled it in its own way. Indeed, it was only too 
businesslike and ‘‘ accurate.’’ Each Administration 
spent the best of its time preparing the way for its suc- 
cessor. There was always, perhaps, a lingering hope 
that it would succeed itself, but if not, there would at 
least be a satisfaction in keeping the good things within 
the party. That meant, of course, as far as the Gov- 
ernment clerks were concerned, that any one of them 
who ventured to exercise the right of free choice between 
candidates did so at his peril. Ninety-nine in every 
hundred were willing to forego any preferences they 
might have, rather than give up their berth and income, 
and accordingly went home regularly, and even osten- 
tatiously, every election day to vote the ticket of the 
party in power. That was the system which the spoils- 
men commend so glowingly because it gave us ‘‘ manly ”’ 
clerks, in contrast to the poor craven creatures whom we 
get through a system of appointment for merit alone! 
‘How are the Departments doing?’’ was the phrase 
in which a certain celebrated Presidential candidate 
inquired after the work of a notorious political black- 
mailer who was robbing Government clerks to swell his 
campaign fund. Every newspaper of the opposite party 
—the Republic among the rest—rang the changes on this 
evidence of the outrageous corruption of the candidate. 
Yet the query was only an epigrammatic suggestion of 
the ‘‘ accuracy’’ with which the pipes were regularly 
laid for turning over the Government from one Admin- 
istration to another—of the same party—under the 
spoils system. The same tricks are still tried ; they are 
not confined to one party, but the history of the last 
dozen years shows that the ‘‘accuracy’’ of the operation 
has been very much impaired, thanks to the existence of 
the Civil Service Law and the wholesome popular senti- 
ment behind it. 

For a federal officeholder of any class to call upon the 
Civil Service Commission to decide what part the law 
will permit him to take in politics beyond merely cast- 
ing his vote, is a good deal like a private citizen’s asking 
a court to tell him in advance how openly he must carry 
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a weapon in order to save himself from punishment for 
carrying it concealed. Aside from all considerations of 
the propriety of such an inquiry, it must be borne in 
mind that the danger-line cannot be marked off with 
compass and rule like a boundary on a surveyor’s chart. 
The chances are ten to one that an intelligent person 
guilty of trenching on forbidden ground is conscious of 
it without appealing to authority. When certain letter- 
carriers lately put to the Commission the question of the 
limitation of their political prerogative, however, the 
Commission did not rebuke them, but merely cited two 
public papers. ‘The first was the order of the President 
of July 14, 1886, which is now a part of the Postal Rules 
and Regulations, and which warns officeholders ‘‘ against 
the use of their official positions in attempts to control 
political movements in their localities.’’ ‘‘ Officehold- 
ers,’’ it goes on, ‘‘ should scrupulously avoid, in their 
political action, as well as in the discharge of their 
official duties, offending, by display of obtrusive parti- 
sanship, their neighbors who have relations with them 
as public officials. . . . The influence of federal 
officeholders should not be felt in the manipulation of 
political primary meetings and nominating conventions. 
‘ . Individual interest and activity in political 
affairs are by no means condemned. Officeholders are 
neither disfranchised nor forbidden the exercise of 
political privileges; but their privileges are not enlarged, 
nor is their duty to party increased to pernicious activ- 
ity by office-holding.’’ The second criticism was from 
an address delivered by Postmaster-General Wilson 
before the convention of letter-carriers at Philadelphia 
on September 2: 

No one rejoices more than I do, both on principle and on the 
lower plane of selfish convenience, that every free delivery post- 
office of the country is now under Civil S<rvice Rules ; that the 
gateway to employment therein is no longer partisan influence, 
political or other ‘* pulls,’’ but the free and open road of personal 
merit, and that the tenure of that employment no longer depends 
up on anything less than individual merit and individual fidelity. 

Those who enter the classified Civil Service upon the ground 
of ascertained merit as established by the Civil Service Rules 
and are protected therein, should be quick to recognize the 
reciprocal obligation thereby imposed, and avoid any action 
which now or at any future time could reasonably be subject to 
adverse political criticism. 

In these two passages seem to be summed up all the 
law and the prophets, as far as the letter-carrier in poli- 
tics is concerned, and it is to be hoped that the inquirers 
know now just how far they can go without getting into 
trouble. 

. s e 

There are forms of pernicious activily other than 
political, which no civil servant takes pains to inquire 
about in advance, but which invariably bring their pen- 
alties in rapid sequence. The prosecution, in a United 
States criminal court, of three employees in the post- 
office at Erie, Pa., furnishes an illustration in point. 
William C. Ebisch, the chief mailing clerk, was the sec- 
retary of the local board of Civil Service examiners, 
and conspired with William J. Bruce, the general utility 
clerk, to furnish Edward J. Liebel, a substitute letter- 
carrier, with the contents of the examination papers 
sent to Erie by the Civil Service Commission for use in 
the examination for carriers held in June last. The 
package of papers was opened in defiance of the Com- 
mission’s instructions that the seal of such a package 
shall be broken only after the class has assembled in the 
examination room, and then in full sight of the com- 
petitors. The conspirators, when faced with proofs of 
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the fraud they had perpetrated, made a full confession, 
and were arrested and bound over for the grand jury. 
The two men already in the service were of course dis- 
missed, and all three will doubtless suffer for their mis- 
deeds. The chief moral attached to the story is that 
whoever goes into this sort of business takes the heaviest 
kind of arisk. Detection is almost absolutely certain, 
under the system the Commission now employs for 
guarding its papers. The criminals in the present 
instance had taken every possible precaution, and their 
cleverness was so great that the Commission has had 
their prepared answers photographed as an exhibition of 
misdirected ingenuity. 


A subscriber complains that the secret agent system 
under which the Post Office Department is endeavoring 
to weed its carrier force of lazy and incompetent men 
has been abused in his town, where Republicans have 
been the only sufferers. He has not furnished us with 
details, so that we have no means of looking into the 
cases he refers to, and ascertaining what lies behind the 
surface indications. Of course, any system is capable 
of abuse, and human nature is nowhere perfect; but if 
our friend has taken the trouble to compare the new sys- 
tem with any which has heretofore been in force, he 
must have been impressed with its vast superiority as an 
aid to Department officers who really wish to be fair. 
We have had cases brought to our notice, which on their 
face looked like persecution, but which investigation 
showed to be not only honest in intent and execution, 
but most salutary in effect. As no agent is sent into a 
town where he is known, or permitted to notify even the 
postmaster of his presence, and as each agent reports on 
the carriers only by the numbers on their hats, it must re- 
quire a good deal of cleverness as well as trouble to work 
up a plan of persecution at the small end of the line; 
moreover, every accused carrier is tried before conviction 
and punishment. As for the Department itself, why it 
should be willjng to go to such pains, and an annual ex- 
pense of one hundred thousand dollars, for the sake of 
doing by indirection what it could do so quickly, easily 
and cheaply by a direct process, is amystery which none 
of its accusers has yet attempted to clear up. 


The Chicago Rules in Force. 


fae Chicago Civil Service Commission has opened 

business briskly, The rules went into effect on 
Monday, August 26. During the first hour after open- 
ing the office on that day more than 800 application 
papers were distributed. In less than a week more than 
5,000 papers were distributed, and 1,200 returned filled 
out for filing. This large number of applicants shows 
public confidence in the fairness of the examinations. 
Where the number of applicants is small in any city it 
is usually an indication that the public does not believe 
that all applicants will have an even chance. 

Although the Mayor and the heads of departments 
had had several months in which to remove the partisans 
of the previous administration and to put in their own, 
yet on the Sunday preceding the day the rules went into 
operation these officers were hard at work until late in 
the night making decapitations and anticipating the 
action of the rules. It is unfortunate that so many of 
the advances made in the extension of the merit system 
should be won at the price of a partisan sweep, and be 
favored by the politicians solely for the sake of protect- 
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ing the adherents of their own party. As this can oc- 
cur only once, however, the gain to good government 
comes cheap. 

The one feature of the new Civil Service rules for 
Chicago which has evoked criticism has been the age 
limitation of forty-five years fixed for entrance to the 
examinations for the ordinary places in the service of 
the city. Thiscriticism is naturally seized upon by the 
spoils politicians, in alliance with a certain element in 
the old soldier «lass, for the purpose of doing an injury 
to the reformed system, In Chicago there are no excep- 
tions to this age limitation in favor of soldiers, as there 
are in all other systems of Civil Service rules. The 
Rules first applied in 1883 in the Departments at Wash- 
ington contained a limitation of forty-five years, ex- 
cept in the. case of veterans. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Randall and Mr. Holman an attempt was made 
in 1886 to insert a proviso in the appropriation for the 
Civil Service Commission that the appropriation should 
be available only upon striking the age limitation out 
of the Rules. Although this was defeated in Congress, 
the limitation was afterwards removed from the Rules. 
I: did not have the effect, however, of bringing into the 
service persons who were beyond that age. It is very 
rarely that all three eligibles included in any certifica- 
tion are more than forty-five years of age. The appoint- 
ing officer may therefore take a younger person, and 
those who are more than forty-five simply have the 
trouble of taking the examination for nothing. It seems 
a kind of fraud to examine persons who are too old to 
have any chance of appointment, 

In Chicago, where in every instance the highest in 
standing must be appointed, some age limitation is 
is absolutely necessary to protect the service from super- 
annuation. It must be remembered that it is the pur- 
pose of the Reform to establish a permanent service 
which shall be chiefly recruited by young men who grow 
up in it. For a body of workers it is in the public inter- 
est to establish a fair maximum limitation. In England 
the limits of age for clerkships of the first class are from 
twenty-two to twenty-four, and in the second division 
from seventeen to twenty. Persons who are beyond 
twenty-five or thirty years of age can enter only the 
higher technical places, or places like those of messen- 
ger, storehouse man, etc. 


Proposed Transfer of the Consular Service. 


NE of the latest plans for improving the consular 

service is to remove it wholly from the jurisdic- 

tion of the Department of State and turn it over to the 
Treasury. 

From the point of view of consistency, certainly, the 
Treasury Department is where the consular service 
belongs, for the functions of the consuls are commercial 
before they are anything else. If such a transfer is to 
be made, however, it is above all things desirable to put 
in force a merit system of appointment, promotion and 
tenure before anything else is done. The Department 
of State, with a small organization in point of numbers, 
has proved incapable of coping with this problem satis- 
factorily ; and the Treasury Department, already carry- 
ing a tremendous load, and often having for its chief 
officers men with the furthest-reaching ambition in poli- 
tics, would simply make a flat failure of it. 

First reform the system; then transfer the service 
wherever it seems best. 
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A Disgraceful History. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
— September 6.—One of the important meas- 

ures on which the members of the legislature to be 
elected in November will be called to vote is a bill de- 
signed to place in full effect the Civil Service section 
of the new State constitution. Such a bill was intro- 
duced in the last legislature, passed by the Senate and 
killed in the Assembly. A great advance in the Reform, 
gained legitimately by the vote of the people, was de- 
layed for a year. Now that the general selection of can- 
didates is in order it may be well to sketch briefly the 
history of the defeated bill, and to name those whose 
responsibility for its failure may be rated as at least one 
of the reasons for their retirement from legislative life. 
It is important that the men who are elected to serve in 
the legislature of 1896 should be thoroughly sound in 
the matter of honest Civil Service Reform, and in their 
conception of loyalty to the constitution. 

The Civil Service bill introduced in the Senate Feb- 
ruary 14 was prepared for the investigating committee 
of which Senator O’Connor was chairman, by its coun- 
sel, and under the criticism of the Civil Service Reform 
Associations. It was designed to do away with all the 
abuses discovered by the con mittee, and to give full 
effect also to the constitutional provision. It provided 
for the classification of all branches of the State service 
hitherto exempt under the old law; it abolished the ab- 
surd non-competitive schedules, reduced the number of 
excepted places to a minimum, and provided for uni- 
versal competition for all grades above laborers, and the 
registration system for the latter; it gave the State Com- 
mission such control of municipal commissions that lax- 
ity of administration in any city would be impracticable; 
and it provided for the classification of counties. The 
bill was introduced by the judiciary committee of the 
Senate, accompanying the report of the subcommittee 
which had conducted the investigation, and with the 
strong endorsement of Senators O’Connor and Saxton, 
constituting the majority. It was sent to the committee 
on general laws, of which Senator Stapleton was chair- 
man. There it was delayed for several weeks. Hearings 
were given at which Senator O’Connor and the commit- 
tee’s counsel, Mr. Deming, represented the investigat- 
ing committee, and prominent members of the Civil 
Service Reform Association appeared for that body, all 
strongly advocating a favorable report. No one appeared 
in opposition. The bill was amended in several minor 
respects, and twice reprinted. These delays, and others 
of a more unaccountable nature, kept it in the commit- 
tee until the first week of May, within a fortnight of ad- 
journment. It then secured a place on the calendar, and, 
it was announced, stood an excellent chance of passage. 

In the Assembly, meanwhile, the bill had been intro- 
duced by Colonel Sanger and consigned by the Speaker 
to the tender care of the committee on judiciary, of 
which Mr. Gardenier of Columbia was chairman. At the 
first hearing Mr. Gardenier announced his cordial op- 
position to this or any other measure designed to extend 
Civil Service Reform. The mere consideration of the 
bill by his committee seemed to him, in fact, a huge 
joke, the arguments advanced in its support affording 
him continuous amusement throughout the hearing. 
Naturally the bill was not reported, and every effort to 
secure the discharge of the committee from its further 
consideration failed likewise. 
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The date of adjournment had been fixed for Thurs- 
day, May 16, and on Thursday, the gth, the bill passed 
the Senate. There were not more than half a dozen Sena- 
tors who had sincerely desired the passage of the bill at 
any time. The majority, however, rather than vote it 
down openly, preferred the not less efficacious method 
of constant delay; and among those responsible for the 
success of the dilatory tactics were some who talked 
most bravely, for the public ear, in its support. There 
were but three negative votes on its final passage—those 
of Senators Coggeshall, since retired by his constituents 
on general principles; Sullivan, the redoubtable ‘‘ Tim,’’ 
who couldn’t vote the other way even in fun; and Mul- 
lin, whose opposition from the outset had at least been 
honest. Raines amused himself by offering a number 
of facetious amendments, each of which was gravely 
voted down; but his vote was cast with the virtuous ma- 
jority. 

When the bill had passed, however, it was discovered 
that, through more unaccountable mischance, it would 
have to be passed again. One or two little amendments 
adopted when the bill was reported had been overlooked, 
and to obey the constitution it would be necessary to 
have the bill reprinted and on the desks of the members 
for three legislative days before it might be legally 
passed. This made Tuesday the earliest day at which 
the bill could be sent to the Assembly. It was known 
that one or two more amendments awaited it there, and 
that, with the necessary committee consideration, etc., 
it would be utterly impossible in the ordinary course of 
events to bring it to final passage. The members of the 
Senate majority were highly pleased. An advanced 
Civil Service Reform bill had actually fassed the Senate 
—an accomplishment of which the Republican party 
might well be proud, and for which the Reformers ought 
to be truly grateful. As for the Assembly, that could 
not be helped; no one could be held accountable for the 
‘*force of circumstances.,’’ 

The few who were really interested in the success of 
the bill were not disposed to take this view of it; and 
with three days of the session remaining they refused to 
accept failure as inevitable. 

The bill was repassed by the Senate on Tuesday morn- 
ing and handed down in the Assembly an hour later, 
The expected amendments—the only one of consequence 
changing the construction of the veteran preference sec- 
tion—were offered, and the Speaker hastened to refer 
bill, amendments and all to Mr. Gardenier’s judiciary 
committee. The committee had held its last meeting ; 
the committee on-rules alone would be in session again ; 
and motions to recommit to this committee were ruled 
out of order. Even if a report from the judiciary com- 
mittee could be secured, the opponents of the bill knew 
that the constitutional requirement of three days’ print- 
ing of the amendments would kill it, and neither the 
Speaker nor any other of the enemies of the Reform gave 
the matter much further thought. In this emergency 
Governor Morton came to the relief of the bill. Under 
the new constitution the legislature is directed to waive 
the printing of a bill for three days whenever the Gov- 
ernor shall certify urgent public necessity for its passage. 
Such a certificate had been issued in the case of the s:p- 
ply bill, but it was not supposed that one would be forth- 
coming in any othercase. The Governor was acquainted 
with the status of the Civil Service bill and asked to 
certify necessity for its immediate passage as important 
for giving effect to the constitution. After much delib- 
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eration he agreed to doso. He proceeded, moreover, 
to use his personal influence in behalf of the bill with 
those whose opposition was known to be strongest. 

With the certificate of urgency in reserve, the support- 
ers of the bill on Wednesday morning set about obtain- 
ingareport. Mr. Gardenier rather unexpectedly agreed 
to canvass his committee individually—a meeting being 
impossible—and to secure their consent to a favorable 
report. Mr. Gardenier was still in quest of amusement ; 
he did not know about the Governor’s certificate. At 
the afternoon session he reported the bill with a witty 
expression of his hope of its passage. Mr. La Fetra, a 
New York Democrat, at once made the point of order 
that, as no meeting of the judiciary committee had been 
held, the report was irregular. The Speaker held the 
point of order well taken. Mr. Ainsworth, the Repub- 
lican leader on the floor, moved again that the bill be 
sent to the committee on rules with instructions to 
report. The motion was lost. Mr. Ainsworth moved to 
reconsider the vote, and, in one of the most impassioned 
speeches of the session, adjured his associates not to 
stultify their party by defeating a bill designed to carry 
out the Civil Service Reform professions of the last 
Republican platform and to give effect to the action of 
the Republican constitutional convention. The major- 
ity swung over to Ainsworth without a word of rejoinder, 
and reversed the vote by which the bill had been shelved. 
An hour later the committee on rules retired. Speaker 
Fish insisted on further amendments designed to injure 
the bill, though not seriously, and at six o’clock a report 
was made. At the same minute the Governor’s secretary 
handed up the message certifying the necessity for the 
immediate passage of the bill. Had the Speaker called 
for the final vote at once, it is probable that the same 
vote which had sustained Mr. Ainsworth would have 
passed the bill; but the final consideration was allowed 
to go over to the following day. When the state of 
affairs became known in the Senate there was consterna- 
tion. Senators who had voted for the bill hurried over 
to the Assembly chamber and implored every member 
they could buttonhole to vote and work against it. They 
had passed it themselves without an idea that it would 
ever come to a vote in the other house, so something 
must be done at once to repair the damage. Here was 
a measure of the most radical sort, designed to abolish 
utterly the spoils system in New York State, remove every 
vestige of patronage, and complete the work of the 
Reformers almost at one stroke; nothing remaining to 
secure its passage but a repetition of the vote cast that 
day, and the Governor ready and anxious to sign it. 
There is little doubt that it was a night of lively work 
and earnest interviewing. 

Thursday morning, on the order of final passage of 
bills, the Civil Service bill was the first handed down. 
Mr. Ainsworth repeated his appeal of the day before. 
Colonel Sanger, the staunchest friend of the Reform in 
the Assembly, ably seconded him. Others, too, were 
heard in support of the bill; but when the opposite side 
was heard no doubt existed of the ultimate result. The 
old ‘‘spoils’’ doctrine was never more vigorously ex- 
pounded. The purposes of the bill were misrepresented de- 
liberately; sections that had been copied bodily from the 
existing act of 1883 were assailed as attempted encroach- 
ments upon the rights of citizenship; and a steady torrent 
of invective was poured out for an hour on the heads of 
Reformers in general and Civil Service Reformers in 
particular. The vote was 88 to 24 against the bill. 
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This was the last important act of the Assembly of 1895. 
An hour later the legislature adjourned. 

Among those who worked with Mr. Ainsworth and 
Colonel Sanger in support of the bill were Dr. Brush of 
Kings, and Messrs. Conkling, Lawson, Wilds, Niles and 
Pavey of New York. Perhaps the most active of those 
in the opposition was Epenetus Howe of Tioga, Boss 
Platt’s faithful henchman. Other leaders among the 
spoilsmen were J. Irving Burns of Yonkers, who is now 
seeking nomination for the Senate from the Westchester 
district; Henry E. Abell of Kings, who is chairman of 
a remarkable committee appointed by the Assembly to 
investigate the Civil Service system and which has since 
revealed a purpose to damage the system rather than to 
improve it; F. S. Nixon of Chautauqua, Mr. Abell’s 
fellow investigator; Mr. Bullard of Orleans; Messrs. 
Bell, Hamilton, Adler and Wilks of New York; Mr. 
Scanlon of Kings, a particularly amusing spoils logician; 
Mr. Gardenier of Columbia, and the Speaker. Each of 
those named is a Republican, The few Democrats in 
the Assembly, the majority of whom represented Tam- 
many Hall, voted solidly with the Platt men. 

C. A. N. 





Chinese Government and Patronage. 


i eae State Department at Washington has received 

from Minister Denby a copy of a Chinese imperial 
decree, issued last summer, concerning appointments to 
office. The decree states that the first of essentials in 
the administration of government is the selection of 
good men for office, and continues: 

‘* Previous decrees have been promulgated calling upon 
our servants of state in the capital and in the provinces 
to bring forward and recommend men of talent for 
office, and these have, in their order, been selected for 
governmentemploy. At the present time there are many 
difficult and perplexing questions to be met, and, in 
view of this fact, it is all the more necessary that men 
of unquestionable ability and talent be selected, so that 
we may avail ourselves of their services. Let all the 
presidents and vice presidents of the various boards, as 
well as the Tartar generals, viceroys and governors of 
the provinces, when they have knowledge of persons of 
clear understanding, excelling in wisdom and ability 
and thoroughly competent to perform the functions 
assigned to them, report to us in special memorials with 
recommendation for appointment to office. The memo- . 
rials must specify the true qualifications of each person 
recommended. Men of remarkable ingenuity and extra- 
ordinary talents, such as astronomers, geographers, 
mathematicians, scientists and manufacturers, those who 
have been examined and their capabilities tested and 
verified, not persons who are merely given to empty 
tasks, are to be recommended to us, the memorialists 
giving an account of each in his own particular profes- 
sion, so as to enable us to avail ourselves of their special 
requirements.”’ 

The decree says also that the high authorities ‘“‘ should 
give careful consideration in examining into the merits 
of those they recommend for office. Should it appear 
that they are careless and perform their duties perfunc- 
torily, or just as far as they feel obliged to, presenting 
false reports—of mere words—representing the interests 
of favored persons from selfish motives, and are unduly 
lenient and influenced by their private feelings, we will 
certainly hold the guilty responsible, punishment being 
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specially provided by statute for such an offence, that of 
improperly recommending persons for office.’’ 


The Fall Examination Season. 

N the 17th of September the United States Civil Ser- 

vice Commission will hold an examination to se- 

cure eligibles for the position of copyist of maps in the 

topographer’s office of the Post Office Department. 

There is at present one place to be filled, and the salary 

is $900 a year. ‘The subjects of the examination are let- 

ter-writing, geography, mathematics, and drawing. The 

mathematical test includes only a few questions in arith- 
metic, algebra and plane geometry. 

Another special examination will be held on Septem- 
ber 24 to fill a vacancy in the position of nautical ex- 
pert in the Navy Department, the salary of which is 
$1,000. The subjects of the examination with the weights 
attached toeach, will be: letter-writing, mathematics 5, 
physical geography 6, nautical definitions 4, and navi- 
gation 4. 

Applications for the autumn examinations are now be- 
ing filed with the Commission. The following list shows 
the number filed up to September 7 for each of the exam- 
inations more commonly given: 

RE CME Siete citkedinnncomeas 2p 

Stenography and typewriting 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant Examiner, Patent Office 

Special Examiner, Pension Office 

Assistant Meteorological Observer, Department of 
Agriculture 

Superintendent of Station, Fish Commission 

Fish Culturist, $s 

Statistical Field Agent os 

Car Messenger sie 

State Department Clerk------ ---- --- 

Meat Inspector, Department of Agriculture 

Messenger 

Watchman , 

TN eaters Soka Che ac ecbccace nase ache omeenwens 

Messenger Boy ._--. ......—.. ----~~.-=. ..-..--=-. ——.- 

Railway Mail Service 

Principal Teacher and Superintendent, Indian Serv- 


Teacher, 

Matron, = is 

Bookbinder, Government Printing Service 
Skilled Laborer, a = - 
Compositor, ” _ 

Pressman, sd ce 

While it is yet too early to give any definite predic- 
tion as to the.probable number of applications to be 
filed for any particular examination, yet the above list 
will be fairly suggestive of the field now covered by 
applications on file. The Commission is especially 
desirous to secure applicants for positions of teacher, 
matron, and physician in the Indian Service, and of 
compositor and pressman and the several allied trades 
of bookbinder, electrotyper, stereotyper, etc., in the 
Government printing service, 

To satisfy inquirers, a summary of recent examinations 
held by the Commission has been made up. For posi- 
tions in the Government printing service examinations 
were held on August 1, 2 and 3 for skilled laborer and 
229 candidates presented themselves. Of this number 
182 passed. Four persons were examined for the po- 
sition of pressman on August 2, allof whom passed. On 
August 2 and 28, 20 persons were examined for the po- 
sition of bookbinder, and of this number 12 passed. 
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One person successfully passed the examination for the 
position of electrotyper on August 28. On August 3, 
46 persons were examined for the position of compositor, 
29 of whom passed. On August 28, only one competitor 
for the position of stereotyper successfully passed the 
examination. On August 28, 12 competitors for the po- 
sition of pressman, and 102 for the position of composi- 
tor, were examined, but the results are unknown, as all 
the papers have not yet been marked. 

On July 19 a special examination for assistant chief 
of the dairy division in the Department of Agriculture 
was held, and 5 persons were examined, all of whom 
passed. At an examination for the position of statis- 
tical field agent for the Fish Commission, held on Au- 
gust 28, there were 10 competitors, all of whom failed. 
On August 23 an examination was held for the position 
of tagger in the Department of Agriculture, and 9 com- 
petitors were examined, 7 of whom passed. On August 
28 a special examination was held for the position of 
State statistical agent for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at which 20 competitors were examined, and on 
September 3 an examination was held for assistant in the 
division of soils, Department of Agriculture, for which 
there were 8 competitors; but the marking of the papers 
of these two examinations has not yet been finished. 

During the year ended June 30, 1895, 217 women took 
the clerk-copyist examination; 149 obtained an eligible 
grade, but only one received appointment. During 
the preceding year five women were appointed under 
this examination. The following table shows the num- 
ber of eligibles of both sexes who received appointments 
from the different registers: 


SERVICE AND POSITION. 
Departmental Service: 
Clerk-copyist 
II ais caccusi wenden anin hie 
Typewriting and stenography 
Proof reading 
Modern languages ------ ...---------- 
Assistant Examiner, Patent Office---- 
Bookkeeping 
Special Pension Examiner --- 
Medical Examiner, Pension Office 
State Department clerk ---~----.----. --- 
Assistant Meteorological Observer--- 2 
Inspector and Assistant Inspector, De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Superintendent of Station, Fish Com- 
mission 
Fish Culturist, Fish Commission 
Statistical Field Agent, Fish Commis- 


MALES. FEMALES. 


Car Messenger, Fish Commission- --- 
Topographic draftsman 
ee ES ee ere 
EIN conti cited teense woe 
Be ridin eenictins aes pac amamiise: ans 
Computer 
Messenger 
Watchman 
Railway Mail Service: 
Railway Mail clerk 
Indian Service: 
Superintendent i 
‘rr Eee eee 30 


46 


Physician 


There have been no appointments from the proof-read- 
ing register since June 24, 1892; from the medical exam- 
iner register since February 23, 1892; from the State 
Department register since March 18, 1892; from the 
superintendent of station register since February 1, 1894; 
from the mechanical draftsman register since March 23, 
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1893; from the telegraphy register since October 19, 
1892; from the law clerk register since November 14, 
1893. 

The following assignments of examiners have been 
made to conduct the autumn routes of examinations: 

Route No. 1, George Bb. Hoyt, examiner: Wilmington, 
Del., September 30; Philadelphia, October 2; Trenton, 
October 4; New York City, October 7; Hartford, Conn., 
October 9; Worcester, Mass., October 11; Providence, 
R. I., October 14; Boston, October 16; Manchester, N. 
H., October 18; Augusta, Me., October 21; Rutland, 
Vt., October 23; Albany, October 25 ; Rochester, Octo- 
ber 28; Binghamton, N. Y., October 30, and Altoona, 
Pa., November 1. 

Route No. 2, W. W. Ricketts, examiner: Richmond, 
Va., September 30; Danville, Va., October 2; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., October 4; Wilmington, N. C., October 7; 
Charleston, October 9; Jacksonville, October 11; Tampa, 
October 14; Thomasville, Ga., October 16; New Or- 
leans, October 18; Vicksburgh, October 21; Meridian, 
Miss., October 23; Montgomery, October 25; Atlanta, 
October 28; Chattanooga, October 30, and Bristol, 
Tenn., November tr. 

Route No. 3, F. M. Kiggins, examiner: Pittsburgh, 
September 30; Cleveland, October 2; Detroit, October 
4; Grand Rapids, October 7 ; Chicago, Octoberg; Mil- 
waukee, October 11 ; Stevens Point, Wis., October 14; 
Duluth, October 16; Minneapolis, October 18; Fargo, 
N. Dak, October 21; Aberdeen, S. Dak., October 23; 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., October 25 ; Omaha, October 28 ; 
Des Moines, November 1 ; Davenport, lowa, November 
4, and Bloomington, Ill, November 6. 

Route No. 4, A. H. Hiller, examiner: Cumberland, 
Md., September 30; Parkersburg, W. Va., October 2; 
Cincinnati, October 4; Indianapolis, October 7; Evans- 
ville, Ind., October 9; St. Louis, October 11; Kansas 
City, October 14; Oklahoma, October 18; Dallas, Texas, 
October 21; Austin, Texas, October 23; Galveston, Octo- 
ber 25; Shreveport, La., October 28; Little Rock, Octo- 
ber 30; Memphis, November 1; Nashville, November 4, 
and Louisville, November 6. 

Route No. 5, W. S. Washburn, examiner: Denver, 
September 30; Cheyenne, October 2; Salt Lake City, Oc- 
tober 4; Pocatello, Idaho, October 7; Helena, Mont., Oc- 
tober 9; Spokane, October 11; Seattle, October 14; Port- 
land, Oreg.,October 16; Roseburg, Oreg., October 18; Re- 
no, Nev., October 21; San Francisco, October 25; Fresno, 
Cal., October 28; Los Angeles, October 30; Tucson, Ariz., 
November 4; El Paso, Texas, November 6; Albuquerque, 
N. M., November 8, and Garden City, Kans., November 
II. 

Route No. 6, W. H. Huston, examiner: Springfield, 
Mo., October 18; Wichita, Kans., October 21; Salina, 
Kans., October 23, and Hastings, Neb., October 25. 

In addition to conducting examinations at these points, 
Mr. Huston will also assist the examiners on Routes Nos. 
3 and 4 at Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 

7 PERILS OF PATRONAGE.—The amount of patronage 

now controlled by the President of the United 
States is altogether too large to be in the hands of any 
one man, however good aman he may be. It is a power 
that was never contemplated by the men who framed 
this republic, at atime when the wealth of the entire 
nation was not so great as that of some private indi- 
viduals to-day. —Los Angeles Times. 
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Veterans in the Navy Yards. 


N a recent interview, B. F. Peters, appointment clerk 

of the Navy Department, gave a general explanation 

of the Civil Service Rules enforced by Secretary Her- 

bert in the navy yards. His remarks were drawn forth 

by the criticisms lately passed upon the alleged ill-treat- 
ment of veterans of the civil war. 

‘«The only laws on the statute books that affect the 
employment of veterans as workmen at navy yards,’’ 
said Mr, Peters, ‘‘ are contained in sections 1544 and 
1754 of the Revised Statutes. The former provides that 
‘Labor shall be employed in the several navy yards by 
the proper officers in charge, with reference to skill and 
efficiency, and without regard to other considerations.’ 
Section 1754 provides that ‘Persons honorably discharged 
from the military or naval service by reason of disability 
resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line 
of duty shall be preferred for appointment to civil offices, 
provided they are found to possess the business capacity 
necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of such 
offices.’ 

‘«The Navy Department regulations governing the 
employment of labor at navy yards provide that in tak- 
ing on workmen the names of all veterans registered in 
the trade in which they are needed are certified in the 
order of their registration, beginning with the first and 
ending with the last name on the list. After the names 
of veterans are exhausted in a trade, those who have had 
navy yard experience and given satisfaction in navy 
yard work are certified, and then follow all others on 
the register in the order of their registration. However, 
after they are taken on, the provisions of section 1544 
of the Revised Statutes govern, and the Navy Depart- 
ment regulations provide as follows: 

When discharges are necessary from want of work they shall 
be made by the head of the Department, subject to the approval 
of the commandant, and those whose services are of the least 
value shall be first dispensed with. 

The head of each Department shall be personally responsible 
for the performance of the duties enjoined upon him by the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and it shall be his duty to familiarize himself 
from time to time, so far as may be, with the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered by each workman in order that he may himself 
decide upon discharges. When making discharges for want of 
work the head of the Department before taking up cases of indi- 
vidual workmen shall first decide what proportion of first, second, 
third and fourth-class workmen, respectively, should be retained. 
Taking as the basis the force as it will be when the reduction is 
effected, discharges shall then be made accordingly of those whose 
services are of the least value, in the several grades from which 
the reduction is to be made. 

‘The commandants of the various navy yards and all 
persons charged with the employment or discharge of 
employees have been instructed that in discharging work- 
men, other qualifications being equal, they are to give 
preference for retention to veterans; but where the qual- 
ifications are not equal, the retention of mechanics and 
laborers depends upon their skill and efficiency. The 
Department has no other practical way of determining 
the fitness of mechanics than to accept the opinions of 
officers who are in charge of work at yards; but it has 
been the uniform practice of Secretary Herbert to give 
every consideration to the claims of deserving soldiers 
and sailors to suitable employment.”’ 


Civit SERvIcCE becomes formidable to the liberties 
of a people only when it seeks to perpetuate itself 
by interfering with elections.—O. 7. Morton. 
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The Life of a Government Clerk. 


AS ONE DESCRIBES IT TO THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
NCLE SAM’S clerks in Washington have an easy 
time. They eat breakfast at eight o’clock, walk 
leisurely to their offices, or ride in the street cars, and 
at nine o’clock, if they are not late, begin their daily 
toil. There is no hurry, and there is no concern if the 
work that is to be done is not done, because it is non-com- 
petitive, and at the head there is no stimulus of finan- 
cial interest, as in private business, to send its effects 
downward. Most of the clerks labor conscientiously, 
according to the Government clerk’s standard, which is 
a rather easy one. There is more loss of time in idle- 
ness, in preparation and in necessary conversations than 
in private business, and there is an over-organization of 
authority, especially of the petty sort, which gives to 
clerks many places with little to do. 

At noon, or at 12.30, the clerks get out their simple 
luncheons, or go to ‘‘dairy lunch rooms’’ and there 
drink a cup of coffee or a glass of milk and eat machine- 
made pies and the common products of the bakery, or 
go to a saloon and get a glass of beer and a free lunch- 
eon. Within half an hour they are again at their desks, 
and by three are glancing at the clock and wondering if 
the long working day will ever come to an end, as it does 
atfour. Then the streets are thronged with men having 
various styles of dress, brought from all parts of the 
country, and with well-dressed and pretty women, and 
after some time spent in doing errands or shopping, or in 
decorous conviviality, all are at home by five o’clock, 
soon to eat dinner. 

A New Englander not living in Washington would 
think that after such a light day’s work, the Govern- 
ment clerk would use the evening for personal improve- 
ment and in qualifying himself for advancement, either 
within or outside of the service of the Government ; 
but little of this is done. Some of the young men take 
advantage of the opportunities to study law, medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry, and by working hard at night 
qualify themselves for professional occupations ; but a 
larger portion of them are reluctant to give up a genteel 
existence and two pay-days a month for the uncertain- 
ties of clients and patients, and remain clerks indefi- 
nitely. 

For many of the clerks the evening is for amusements, 
social enjoyments, and, during the long, warm and hot 
season, for a street-car or bicycle ride to the suburbs, or 
a steamboat ride down the Potomac. Masonry is a very 
conspicuous attraction, and, with its social features, 
absorbs a large portion of the time of the clerks. They 
are habitual and appreciative theatre-goers, don’t object 
to a little poker party now and then, and, with a good 
salary and little or no cause to worry about the future, 
they indulge in pleasures more freely and liberally than 
private business clerks do. 

And yet the Government clerk is the most abused per- 
son in the country. He calls himself a Government 
slave, complains if he is required to work half an hour 
or an hour overtime occasionally, and, if his Depart- 
ment is not closed at noon on the day preceding a hol- 
iday, he is robbed of a vested right. A clerk who could 
not earn more than $75 a month outside of the Govern- 
ment service will complain because he is not receiving 
more than $100, and a woman drawing $70 a month for 
addressing less than six hundred envelopes a day thinks 
herself unjustly treated because she does not get $75. 
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It was recently discovered that a law of 1893 forbids 
the closing of the Departments at three o’clock Satur- 
day afternoons, which the Secretaries of all the Depart- 
ments, except that of Agriculture, have been doing for 
years, Secretary Morton was the discoverer, and I have 
heard him roundly scolded by clerks and their sympa- 
thizers for calling the attention of the Cabinet to the 
matter. The newspapers are constantly publishing let- 
ters from clerks complaining of their hard lot and ill- 
treatment, some cases doubtless being well founded ; but, 
to one who is familiar with Departmental life, most of 
the letters are the product of the general disposition to 
look upon this life as burdened with long hours, hard 
work and low pay. 

Holidays are happy breaks in the weary toil of the 
Government clerk, and he has such a goodly number of 
them that he is not satisfied, and is often reckoning on 
getting more. He has a day each New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, and 
it has been the practice to give him half a day before 
most of these days, but this will not be done hereafter 
unless in evasion of the law. The extra holidays are the 
ones of special delight ; a member of the Cabinet dies, 
or the centennial anniversary of laying the corner-stone 
of the Capitol is celebrated, or something else of impor- 
tance occurs, and the President closes the Departments 
for a day. Until 1893 it was customary to close a 
Department on the funeral day of one of its ex Secre- 
taries, and I have heard clerks make up a list of surviv- 
ing ones and speculate upon their early death, to have 
a holiday in prospect. In all there have been about ten 
holidays in a year, and about twenty half or fractional 
holidays, to relieve the strain of 6% hours of daily 
labor ; Secretary Morton has been the means of suppress- 
ing the twenty. 

Up to the present time a clerk has had a possible 
relief of 108 days from labor during a year, without 
loss of pay, and the number now is 100. A leave of 
thirty days may be had for the asking, and so with a 
sick leave for the same time, if a physician will certify 
to its necessity. Besides this, the law reads, ‘‘in excep- 
tional and meritorious cases, where to limit such sick 
leave would work peculiar hardship, it may be extended”’ 
by the Secretary to sixty days, with pay. These exten- 
sions are not frequent; the few that have come to my 
knowledge, with the facts all disclosed, have been 
granted, not for the legal reasons, but through the favor- 
itism of some one in the official line from Chief Clerk 
to Secretary. 

The sick leave privilege is shamefully abused by clerks. 
For a small fee there are many nominal physicians and 
‘*sun-down doctors,’’ and even reputable physicians, 
who will give a clerk a certificate of disability upon a 
request, accompanied with a complaint of headache or 
some other ache. Then the clerk proceeds to enjoy 
himself, or, more likely, herself, by going to the mati- 
née, or in some other way. Every person who has been 
in a position calling for inquiries in regard to applica- 
tions for sick leave, knows that a large portion of them 
are frauds, although formally legal. 

The Government clerk even has his sprees at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. He works the scheme in this way: He 
will be absent from office without permission, and on 
the first or second day will send word that sudden busi- 
ness detains him; at the end of a week he returns and 
applies for annual leave for three days, to cover the 
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whooping-up stage of the spree, and for sick leave to 
cover the consequent medical attendance. 

The Government clerk is an impecunious fellow. 
Money that comes easily goes freely, and living and life 
in Washington cost money. Most of the clerks do not 
save, and many of them struggle in financial straits from 
one pay-day to another. Yet their salaries would be 
regarded as high in the trades and in private business, 
The range of $75 to $150 a month includes most of the 
salaries going to men, and $50 to $100 most of those 
going to women, An average of probably gr1oo fairly 
represents the men and of about $70 to $75 the women. 

The Departments are infested with habitual borrow- 
ers, familar with all of the arts of soliciting loans. They 
train their guns on new clerks and make many profitable 
captures from them. You are a new clerk, and are 
going into a bank some day, when a fellow clerk who 
has shown a friendly disposition toward you, although 
he has not known you long, rushes up to you breathless, 
and asks for a loan of $50 until to-morrow; the money 
would save him a great sacrifice—sudden need for it, and 
all that. Some of the borrowers solicit by letter instead 
of verbally; these are the men who prey upon their 
more intimate acquaintances with stories, usually, of 
real necessities. In some of the Departments there is a 
rule that all employees must pay their debts for neces- 
saries if they want to be retained in the service, and 
creditors occasionally take advantage of the rule. 

An evil that the heads of Departments and Bureaus 
ought to suppress is the borrowing by those having au- 
thority from the clerks under them. When a clerk 
lends money to his section chief, the act is not neces- 
sarily either a friendly or a business one. Quite as 
likely as not, the clerk is afraid, in case he refuses to 
lend, that his chief will take revenge by making false 
reports to the head of the division and so prevent pro- 
motion or secure reduction of salary. The borrower 
who is in authority does not generally have blackmail 
in view, but in effect the proceeding is one of black- 
mail, and should be prohibited. The case is similar 
when a clerk who is known to be a protege of the head 
of a Bureau or Department, and is supposed to be in a 
position to carry tales to him, borrows of his fellow- 
clerks. Fellows of this sort have been known to spread 
a general terror, but not for a long time, because they 
are sure to be in disgrace for some misconduct or other 
after a while. 

It is not my intention to paint the public service 
black, and the impression should not be formed that it 
is entirely unlovely. The differences between public 
and private service are such as naturally arise from the 
differences between the systems under which the two 
services are conducted, and if the comparison is unfav- 
orable to the former it is because of the absence of profit 
and of the private ownership of the wealth that is 
handled, and more especially because ‘‘influence’’ so 
largely takes the place of merit. 

On the last account intrigue and conspiracy find fer- 
tile ground in the Government service. Schemers are 
at work in almost every office and division, sometimes 
conjointly and sometimes independently, and when this 
is not so they are only awaiting an opportunity. The 
motives are increase of power and salary, the gratifica- 
tion of spite, and, in a comparatively small degree, po- 
litical disagreement, aided by all necessary meanness, 
lying and treachery. Understand that all clerks would 
not be guilty of conduct of this sort—the majority of 
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them would not be; but the number of those who have 
been, are, and would be, is sufficient to give to the Gov- 
ernment service in Washington an unpleasant and, in a 
comparatively small degree, a disgraceful character, 








Memoranda. 


I be announcements of coming special examinations 

by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
usually found in this column, are given this month in a 
general article printed on another page. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
thirtieth month of the present Administration, August 5 
to September 4, 1895, numbered 491, of which 417 were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 74 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms, 

—Here is a copy of the examination paper laid before 
applicants for the position of nurse or attendant in the 
asylum for the insane and the poorhouse of Cook County, 
Ill., under the new Civil Service code: 


1. Write your name. 
2. What are the duties of an attendant or nurse? 
3. What experience have you had as an attendant or nurse ? 


4. How would you care for an epileptic patient during a con- 
vulsion ? 


5. Give reasons for use of restraint. 


6. Describe best and safest method of handling a violent 
patient. 
7. Have you ever found it necessary.to chastise patients under 
your care in order to control them? 
8. Have you ever been relieved or dismissed from any posi- 
tion you held where you had charge of the insane or sick ? 
g. If so, give reason. 
10. Whose directions would you follow in administering medi- 
cines to those under your charge? 
II. Do you ever administer remedies without consulting a phy- 
sician ? 
12. If so, state the circumstances. 
13. Do you now or have you ever used intoxicating liquors ? 
14. Are you nervous, irritable or quick tempered ? 
15. What is the definition of the word ‘‘insane”’ ? 


16. In case of a fire ina ward in which you were stationed, what 
action would you take ? 


17. If you were to administer a teaspoonful of carbolic acid to 
a patient, what effect would it produce ? 


18. Are you familiar with the use of antidotes for common poi- 
sons, such as morphine, carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate? If 
so, state what you should give for each in the order as above. 

—A cheerful scandal is being aired in Kansas by a suit 
brought against the Democratic Central Committee by 
a disappointed applicant for a postmastership. The com- 
plainant is trying to recover $495.65 paid by him in ad- 
vance for the office which he did not get. This total 
does not include an item of $50, the sum he paid for 
the board and lodging of a leading local politician who 
went to Washington to work for his appointment. In- 
cidental to the main charges made in his complaint is 
a statement that the successful applicant paid $300 to 
him and g1oo to another dangerous candidate to induce 
them to withdraw from the contest. 








uay’s CONVENTION TRIUMPH.—Matt Quay won yester- 
day the greatest victory of his career, and now 
stands as the most powerful boss in State politics that 
the country has ever seen, The fight was between one 
great boss and a ‘‘ combine’’ of smaller bosses, in which 
each party used the same weapons and sought the same 
selfish end. ‘There was not a particle of moral principle 


in the whole controversy from beginning to end.—J/. Y. 
Evening Post, 
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New Publications. 


N his ‘‘ Patriotic Citizenship,’’ Thomas J. Morgan, late 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has ingeniously 
combined for the purpose of the schoolroom, a synopti- 
cal sketch of the history of the United States with an 
outline of the philosophy of American political liberty 
from the point of view of the most intelligent love of 
country. The topics into which he has divided his work 
are: ‘* Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ The Flag,’’ ‘‘The Discovery,’’ 
‘¢ The Colonists,’’ ‘‘ The Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The Nation,”’ 
‘<The War for the Union,’’ ‘‘ The Negroes,”’ ‘‘ Civil Lib- 
erty,’’ ‘* Religious Liberty,’’ ‘‘ Population and Immi- 
gration,’’ ‘‘ Citizenship,’’ ‘* Labor,’’ ‘‘ Capital,’’ ‘* Per- 
petuity of the Republic,’’ ‘‘ Constitution of the United 
States,’’ and ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.’’ Under 
each he has set down, in catechetical form, a precept 
or brief statement of fact to serve as a text, and fol- 
lowed this with extracts from the writings of eminent 
authors and public men, conveying, usually with epi- 
grammatic force, a sentiment in accord with the intro- 
ductory paragraph. Considered, therefore, merely as a 
collection of quotations on various subjects connected 
with American history, the book will be of great value 
to young people in acquainting them with bits of good 
literature with which every American ought to be famil- 
iar. For example, the question, ‘‘ How should the flag 
be treated?’’ is answered thus: ‘‘ Because it is the 
emblem of the nation’s dignity, power and protecting 
care, it should be treated with great respect and affec- 
tion.’’ And under the question and answer are grouped 
such passages, among others, as this from Rufus Choate: 
‘‘We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the 
flag and keep step to the music of the Union’’; and 
this from Daniel S. Dickinson : 

I will sustain that flag wherever it waves—over the sea or over 
the land. And when it shall be despoiled and disfigured, I will 
rally around it still, as the star-spangled banner of my fathers 
and my country; and, so long as a single stripe can be discov- 
ered, or a single star shall glimmer from the surrounding dark- 
ness, I will cheer it as the emblem of a nation’s glory and a 
nation’s hope. 

Under the topic ‘‘ The Negroes,’’ we find this elo- 
quent prophecy from George Mason : 

Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The poor despise 
labor when performed by slaves. It prevents the immigration of 
whites, who really strengthen and enrich acountry. It produces 
the most pernicious effecton manners. Every master of slaves 
is born a petty tyrant. It brings the judgment of heaven ona 
country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the next 
world, they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of causes 
and effects, Providence punishes national sins by national calam- 
ities. 

And this trenchant summary by the late Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong: 

The negro has falsified the predictions of his enemies, and dis- 
pelled the fears of his friends. They said he would give himself 
to riot and plunder ; but he earned the gratitude of the South by 
his fidelity to the family and the plantation while his master was 
fighting against his freedom. They said the freedman would not 
work, but he raised in one year nearly four million bales of cot- 
ton. 

General Morgan’s little volume is handsomely printed 
and attractively bound by its publishers, the American 
Book Company. 

A substantial addition to the literature of municipal 
reform and government will be made in the forthcoming 
volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Minneapolis and 
Cleveland Conferences for Good City Government,”’ 
which will be published by the National Municipal 
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League in a few days, It will contain all the papers 
read at these two important meetings and the discussions 
incident thereto. These papers treat of the municipal 
conditions of the leading American cities north, south, 
east and west, and deal with the prominent features of 
the movement for municipal reform. Among the cities 
whose municipal conditions are described are Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Allegheny, Buffalo, Jersey City, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Louisville, Chat- 
tanooga, New Orleans, Denver, Portland, Seattle, Sin 
Francisco, Other subjects treated are The Elements of 
a Model City Charter, Uniform Legislation for Ohio 
Cities, the Granting of Municipal Franchises, Good City 
Government from the Physician’s Standpoint and from 
Woman’s, Good Government Clubs, Municipal Leagues, 
Law Enforcement Societies, Civic Federations, Tempo- 
rary Movements, Proportional Representation, Munici- 
pal Government by National Parties, Civic Religion. 
Among the authors of these papers are to be found Rey, 
Washington Gladden, D. D., James C. Carter, Prof. E, J. 
James, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, William G. Low, 
ex-Judge E. J. Blandin, Lucius B. Swift, Herbert Welsh, 
Prof, E. W. Bemis, Charles Richardson. This volume, 
with its predecessor, the Proceedings of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, will form the most complete account 
of American municipal conditions thus far published, 
and will enable all interested to place themselves at 
once in possession of the principal facts of the problem. 
The price of the volume, which will contain over five 
hundred pages, has been fixed at $1.50 for the cloth 
bound edition and $1.25 for the paper bound, although 
the Publication Committee of the League reserve the 
right to raise the price of the book, should the cost of 
production exceed present estimates. Orders may be 
sent to the Chairman of the Publication Committee of 
the National Municipal League, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, 514 WalJnut Street, Philadel) phia. 

After all the trash which has been written by irrespon- 
sible pens in the form of ephemeral articles and inter- 
views for the daily press, every thoughtful citizen will 
welcome a well-considered and well-composed paper 
from Theodore Roosevelt himself on the attitude of 
the new Police Board in New York City toward the 
liquor laws. Such a contribution appears in the Sep- 
tember Forum, under the title, ‘‘ The Enforcement of 
Law.’’ Even the heading is happily chosen, because it 
suggests at once a contrast with the idea of a crusade in 
behalf ofa stricter regulation of the alcohol traffic, and on 
the other hand, with the resurrection of obsolete legisla- 
tion; and if the reform movement so auspiciously begun 
in New York City is to continue, it will be necessary to 
make that distinction perfectly clear to the minds of the 
people and keep it continually before them. ‘‘On en- 
tering office,’’ says Mr. Roosevelt— 

We found—what indeed had been long a matter of common 
notoriety—that various laws, and notably the excise law, were 
enforced rigidly against people who had no political pull, but 
were not enforced at all against the men who had a political pull, 
or who possessed sufficient means to buy off the high officials 
who controlled, or had influence in, the police department. 
All that we did was to enforce these laws, not against some 
wrong-doers, but against all wrong-doers honestly and impar- 
tially. , ll that we did was to take a law which was very 
much alive, but which had been used only for purposes ot black- 
mail, and to do away entirely with the blackmail feature by en- 
forcing it equitably as regards all persons. Looked at soberly, 
this scarcely seems a revolutionary proceeding ; and still less 


does it seem like one which ought to need an elaborate justifi- 
cation. 
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To the censorious critics of the Board, who have de- 
nounced it for enforcing the law, Mr. Roosevelt pays his 
compliments with his usual force. The spirit they show, 
he says, isthe same which brings about lynching and 
White-Cap outrages. 


The men who head a lynching party, and the officers who fail to 
protect criminals threatened with lynching, always advance, as 
their excuse, that public sentiment sanctions their action. The 
chief offenders often insist that they have taken such summary ac- 
tion because they fear lest the law be not be enforced against the 
offender. In other words, they put public sentiment ahead of law 
in the first place; and in the second they offer, as a partial excuse 
for so doing, the fact that too often laws are not enforced by the 
men elected or appointed to enforce them. The only possible 
outcome of such an attitude is lawlessness, which gradually 
grows until it becomes mere anarchy. The one all-important 
element in good citizenship in our country is obedience to law. 
The greatest crimes that can be committed against our govern- 
ment are to put on the statute books, or allow them to remain 
there, laws that are not meant to be enforced, and to fail to en- 
force the laws that exist. Many of the demagogues who have 
denounced us have reproached us especially because we took 
away ‘the poor man’s beer,’’ and have announced that, law or 
no law, the poor man had a right to his beer on Sunday if he 
wished it. These gentry, when they preach such doctrine, are 
simply preaching lawlessness. If the poor man has a right to 
break the law so as to get beer on Sunday, he has a right to break 
the law so as to get bread on any day. It1isa good deal more 
important to the poor man that he should get fed on week-days 
than that he should get drunk on Sundays. The people who try 
to teach him that he has a right to break the law on one day to 
take beer are doing their best to prepare him for breaking the 
law some other day to take bread. But, as a matter of fact, all 
the talk about the law being enforced chiefly at the expense of 
the poor man is the veriest nonsense and hypocrisy. We took 
especial care to close the bars of the big hotels. We shut every 
bar room on Fifth Avenue as carefully as we shut every bar- 
room on Avenue A. 


In the same number, H. T. Newcomb has an article 
describing ‘‘The Civil Service as a Career.’’ On the 
dollars and cents side of his subject he says: 


Clerks and copyists are appointed in the Departmental service 
at salaries varying from $600 to $900 per annum. Promotion to 
the maximum should be rapid where the original appointment is 
at less than $900. The grades above this are $1,000, $1,200, 
$1,400, $1,600 and $1,800, and in some Departments $2,000. Still 
higher are the positions of chiefs of division, which pay from 
$2,000 to $3,500 according to their importance. There are nu- 
merous examples of clerks who have entered the Departments 
since the Civil Service Law went into effect and are now receiving 
$1,800 and $2,000 per annum. They are generally young men, 
and their advancement has been usually secured through merit 
alone. Special examinations are held to fill positions in the ex- 
amining corps of the Patent Office. Original entrance is invari- 
ably at $1,200 per annum, and examinations for promotion to the 
higher grades are held at regular intervals. Out of a total of 34 
principal examiners, receiving $2,500 per annum, more than two- 
thirds originally entered the service under the Civil Service Rules 
in the lowest grade. The proportion among first, second and 
third assistant examiners, whose salaries are $1,800, $1,600 and 
$1,400 respectively, is still higher. The present Chief Clerk of 
the Department of State was appointed to a clerkship in the 
Treasury Department, at $1,200 per annum, on February 11, 1884, 
and promoted in due course to $1,800; transferred to the State 
Department, and made Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, April 
17, 1893, and appointed Chief Clerk one year later. Another clerk 
who entered the service at $1,200 per annum during July, 1886, 
was promoted to $1,400 in 1887, to $1,800 in 1889, and made Chief 
of the Consular Bureau on March 28, 1893. Perhaps no better ex- 
ample of the opportunities afforded young men in the Civil Serv- 
ice could be found than that of an employee of the Civil Service 
Commission, who in 1889 was employed in a railroad office at 
Wilmington, N. C, at.a salary of $35 per month. In common 
with most of his neighbors he believed the Civil Service Law to 
be a humbug, and, as he was a Democrat, thought he had no 
chance of appointment under the then existing Republican Ad- 
ministration. However, he finally determined to take the copy- 
ist examination at Goldsboro, N. C.,as an experiment. He 
passed, and two months later received an appointment as mes- 
senger in the office of the Civil Service Commission at $840 per 
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annum. He has been successively promoted through the $1,000 
$1,200 and $1,600 grades to $1,800, which is his present compensa- 
tion. The opportunities for women are not so satisfactory as 
those for men, yet quite a number who have entered the service 
at from $600 to $1,000, under Civil Service Rules, are now receiv- 
ing $1,200and $1,400 per annum. Theyareappointed generally as 
copyists, typewriters or stenographers, and have usually found 
promotion within the lower grades sufficiently rapid. 


Of its broader phases he writes: 


The requirements of success for those who seek it in the Civil 
Service, as in other professions, are hard to define, and their ab- 
sence is frequently more readily apparent than their presence. 
They include capacity for hard work, ability to become interested 
in matters seemingly insignificant and monotonous, and breadth 
of view sufficient to grasp the larger relations of routine work, 
accompanied by an attentiveness to details that will insure accu- 
racy. In addition, there must be perseverance to conquer early 
disappointments, patience in waiting for advancement, self-reli- 
ance and esteem to protect against the occasional insolence of 
accidental greatness, and industry as an ever-present ally. To 
those who possess these characteristics the Civil Service now 
offers an opportunity and a career. It has no great rewards, but 
they are yearly becoming greater, and, on the contrary, it is sure 
not to furnish any severe disappointments. Its pecuniary emolu- 
ments are small, but they are regular, and those who enjoy them 
suffer little from the stress of competition, and do not fear de- 
struction in the struggle for existence. In place of fame it offers 
the satisfying consciousness of having served humanity. 


Toward an important question connected not only 
with municipal regeneration but with the future of good 
national government, D. McG. Means contributes an 
article entitled ‘* Municipal Progress and the Living 
Wage.’’ After insisting that the ideals of the social re- 
formers regarding a high type of local self-government 
can be realized, he says: 

All our prospects of nobler civic life hang upon the Reform of 


the Civil Service. If we can make admission to this service de- 
pend upon fitness, and if we can maintain permanency of tenure, a 
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great future opens before our cities. But the opposing forces 
are mighty, and their hostility will be unceasing. Unless their 
power for mischief can be reduced it will be almost impossible 
to maintain the principal of permanency of tenure of office. Atall 
events this principle can be maintained only by the most inces- 
sant vigilance. If the Reform of the Civil Service is to be loaded 
down with the doctrine of the “living wage,’ or even if it is not 
explicitly connected with the doctrine and practice of paying the 
market rate of wages and salaries, it can never be established on 
a permanent basis. It may maintain itself, but it will be in per- 
oo unstable equilibrium. The offices will continue to be 

oked on as prizes, and the struggle to secure them by other 
means than competitive examinations will be perennial. Civil 
Service Reform can be carried through, and all that it means for 
improved civic life be secured, if it embodies the principles on 
which alone ordinary business can be safely conducted. Other- 
wise it cannot permanently succeed, and in the judgment of many 
well-disposed citizens it will be better that it should not succeed. 
It would result in fastening upon the community a privileged 
class of office-holders too numerous and too expensive to be 
borne. To imperil this Reform for the sake of experimenting 
with a theory which is at best unproved, and if not altogether 
fallacious, is to assume a responsibility of the gravest kind. It 
is certainly the part of prudence to make sure of the Reform of 
the Civil Service before everything else. If that is done we may 
find that the question of the ‘‘ living wage’’ has lost its impor- 
tance in the general improvement of our social condition, 

The question of making public wages correspond some- 
what more nearly to the rates quoted in the private busi- 
ness market, is one which is bound to come to the front 
everywhere before long. 

The Century discusses editorially ‘‘The Doom of the 
Spoils System.’’ The Review of Reviews has an enter- 
taining article on the ‘‘ Use of the Poster in Politics; ’’ 
Professor Schouler continues in the A/¢/aniic his review 
of the history of President Polk’s Administration ; and 
E. J. Edwards carries his history of Tammany Hall, in 
Mc Clure’s, through the period of John Kelly’s resurrec- 
tion of the Tweed machine. 

In view of the strain of sectionalism which has been 
found in most American histories written since the civil 
war, Messrs. Ginn & Company have brought out one 
which seems to be as well guarded against this fault as 
possible. Though revised for the printer in the staunch 
New England atmesphere of a Boston publishing house, 
it was written by three Southerners thoroughly familiar 
with popular sentiment in their own section. This is 
‘‘The History of Our Country,’’ by Oscar H. Cooper, 
Superintendent of Schools at Galveston, Texas; Harry 
F, Estill, an instructor in the Sam Houston State Normal 
Institute at Huntsville, and Leonard Lemmon, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Sherman, in the same State. The 
difference between this history and others adapted for 
schools is discernible only in the more respectful treat- 
ment of Southern political matters during the period 
of secession, the years leading up to them, and the re- 
construction era which followed. The present history 
could be used quite as well in the Northern as in the 
Southern class room. 

The Merriam Company of New York have brought out 
in handsome style H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Select Conversations 
with an Uncle.’’ 

O™ CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE experienced in our city 

governments, is that they have from the begin- 
ning been organized on a defective model—that they 
have followed an analogy which was not applicable— 
the model of the constitutions of the State and of the 
United States. The municipal government was assumed 
to be analogous to the political government. In fact it 
was and is nothing of the sort: the State is a political 
entity, the municipality a mere business organization. 
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Accordingly, it is no part of the functions of those 
handling municipal affairs to consider philosophical 
principles of statecraft. They are, on the contrary, 
persons selected by the constituencies to do the work 
entrusted to them, because the constituent masses have 
grown so large that they can no longer meet in one body 
to do that workthemselves. The function of the politi- 
cal officer is, therefore, to administer the affairs of a lo- 
cal community in an efficient and businesslike way.— 
Charles Francis Adams. 
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the size to bind your Goop GovERNMENT 
or any similar publication, for 28 Cents, 
including postage prepaid. Send your 
order, with the money—postage stamps as 


acceptable as anything else—directly to 


GOOD GOVERNIIENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of “THREE MEN 


IN A BOAT,” Etc 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
by GOOD GOVERNMENT, Washington, D. C. 





The LATEST ISSUES of 


Good Government 


may always be obtained at the following 
places: 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 29 West 23d St., 
New York, 

BRENTANO’S, 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C., 

As well as at either of the offices of pub- 
lication. 


Fine Pamphlet Printing Done by 


Good Government Press, 


Washington, D. C. 











wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘“‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 


Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C, 





